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Kansas  Newspaper  Week  at  the  University  of  Kansas,  May  10  to  14,  1914, 
saw  the  gathering  of  250  Kansas  editors  to  pursue  lecture  courses  in  adver- 
tising, circulation,  printing  costs,  newspaper  costs,  and  news  handling,  con- 
ducted by  specialists  in  these  lines  brought  to  the  conference  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Journalism.  On  each  of  the  four  days  of  the  session  a  National  Jour- 
nalism Conference  was  held  at  which  speakers  of  national  importance  dis- 
cussed questions  of  vital  interest  to  the  newspaper  world.  The  addresses 
together  with  a  stenographic  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Week  will  be 
issued  by  the  Department  of  Journalism  in  bulletin  form.  The  following 
bulletins  are  in  preparation: 

Number    1.     First  Question  before  the  National  Conference. 

2.  Second  and  Third  Questions  before  the  National  Conference. 

3.  Fourth,  Fifth  and  Sixth  Questions  before  the  National  Confer- 

ence. 

4.  Seventh  and  Eighth  Questions  before  the  National  Conference. 
6.     "A  Modern  Type  of  Country  Journalism,"  by  Ralph  Tennal. 

6.  "Community  Service,"  Frank  LeRoy  Blanchard. 

7.  "Things  to  Tell  the  Merchant,"  Marco  Morrow. 

8.  "The  Second  Candle  of  Journalism,"  Richard  H.  Waldo. 

9.  "How  Country  Editors  can  get  National  Advertising,"  George 

Hough  Perry. 

10.  "Circulation  Problems,"  F.  M.  Ball. 

11.  "Newspaper  Costs,"  J.  C.  Morrison. 

12.  "Tainted  Newspapers,  Good  and  Bad,"  Washington  Gladden. 

13.  "When  I  was  Young  as  You  are  Young,"  Henry  King. 

14.  "Some  Weaknesses  of  Modern  Journalism,"  Oswald  Garrison 

Villard. 

15.  "The  Editor  as  Schoolmaster,"  Hamilton  Holt. 

16.  "Training  of  Newspaper  Makers,"  B.  B.  Herbert,  and  "Our  Ad 

vertising  Agency,"  George  E.  Marcellus. 

17.  "Printing  Costs,"  Ed.  E.  Sheasgreen. 

18.  "Selling  Newspaper  Space,"  James  Melvin  Lee. 


TAINTED  NEWSPAPERS,  GOOD  AND  BAD. 

By  WASHINGTON  GLADDEN. 

The  subject  which  has  been  assigned  me  is  "Tainted  Journal- 
ism." 1  accepted  the  assignment  in  good  faith,  but  I  fear  that  the 
phrase  does  not  suggest  the  spirit  of  this  discussion,  which  will 
not,  if  I  can  help  it,  be  satirical  or  censorious — critical  in  the  best 
sense,  I  hope  it  will  be;  for  criticism,  as  Walter  Pater  admonishes 
us,  is  not  depreciation,  but  appreciation. 

With  this  business  of  journalism  I  have  been  implicated  more 
or  less  for  a  good  many  years.  When  a  boy  on  the  farm  before 
the  middle  of  the  last  century,  in  the  days  of  the  first  Mexican 
war,  I  began  reading  the  New  York  "Weekly  Tribune,"  and  "H. 
G."  was  my  first  oracle.  The  arrival  of  that  sheet  was  the  weekly 
event;  and  whatever  else  I  failed  to  read  I  never  omitted  the  edi- 
torial pages.  When  the  long  discussion  in  Congress  followed,  the 
discussion  of  the  Clay  Compromise,  I  read  most  diligently  all  that 
was  reported  of  the  speeches  of  Clay  and  Calhoun  and  Webster 
and  Benton  and  Seward,  with  Greeley's  caustic  comments  there- 
on, and  so  got  my  initiation  into  political  journalism. 

A  year  or  two  later  a  little  knot  of  young  fellows,  some  of  them 
just  out  of  college,  began  contributing  to  a  local  newspaper  a 
series  of  sketches,  descriptive,  historical,  poetical,  which  greatly 
interested  me.  They  were  digging  up  some  of  the  Indian  legends, 
and  recalling  the  memory  of  the  pioneers;  they  were  exercising 
their  gifts  as  humorists;  they  were  dropping  into  poetry;  and 
every  number  of  the  paper  brought  me  a  new  thrill.  Here  was 
literature  in  the  making,  and  one  was  permitted  to  look  on.  I 
knew  some  of  these  young  fellows,  by  sight,  and  used  to  have 
sensations  when  I  saw  them  on  the  village  street;  surreptitiously, 
in  my  bedroom,  or  in  the  hayloft,  with  a  pencil  and  scraps  of 
brown  paper,  I  used  to  try  to  imitate  them.  Access  to  type  be- . 
came  a  dream,  which  I  never  told  to  anybody. 

In  my  sixteenth  year  the  chance  came  to  me.    The  Owega  Ga- 
zette wanted  a  boy,  and  I  got  the  job.    I  was  apprenticed  to  the 


owner  of  that  paper  to  learn  the  trade  of  a  printer.  Four  years 
was  the  term;  board,  washing,  and,  for  clothes  and  spending 
money,  thirty  dollars  the  first  year,  thirty-five  the  second,  sixty 
the  third,  and  one  hundred  the  fourth — this  was  the  compensa- 
tion. Sweeping  the  office,  keeping  up  the  fires,  running  errands, 
rolling  the  forms  of  the  old  Washington  handpress,  and  working 
at  the  case  as  occasion  offered — this  was  the  occupation.  But  it 
was  interesting,  in  spite  of  the  drudgery;  the  mechanical  side  of 
it  appealed  to  me;  the  technique  of  the  printer's  art  was  fasci- 
nating; it  is  on  the  borderland  between  the  material  and  the 
spiritual  realms  where  thought  takes  form,  and  something  like 
creation  happens. 

Six  months  after  I  entered  the  office  I  made  bold  one  day,  in 
the  editor's  absence,  to  lay  upon  his  table,  about  a  column  of 
local  miscellany,  news,  anecdotes,  jokes,  loosely  organized  under 
the  head  of  "Vital  Statistics."  When  he  returned  he  read  my 
contribution,  and  promptly  brought  it  out  to  me,  laying  it  upon 
my  case  with  the  words:  "That's  good,  Washington;  set  it  up." 
"Vital  Statistics"  became  a  feature  of  the  newspaper  for  several 
months:  and  a  little  later  a  small  corner  room  in  the  office  was 
furnished  with  a  pine  table  and  a  kitchen  chair,  and  I  was  told 
that  when  I  preferred  spending  my  time  there  to  working  at  the 
case  I  was  at  liberty  to  do  so.  Such  was  my  entrance  upon  a 
journalistic  career.  For  a  year  or  two  I  assisted  the  editor  in 
some  trifling  ways  with  his  local  work,  reporting  meetings  now 
and  then,  and  writing  up  neighborhood  happenings.  The  best  of 
my  training,  however,  was  in  the  mechanical  work;  one  whose 
calling  is  going  to  be  that  of  a  writer  will  be  the  gainer  all  his 
life,  by  knowing  something  of  the  printing  business. 

During  my  third  year  in  the  printing  office  the  way  was 
opened  for  me  to  go  to  college,  and  my  thought  was  turned  to- 
ward the  Christian  Ministry.  My  college  life  kept  me,  however, 
in  connection  with  type.  I  became  one  of  the  editors  of  the  col- 
lege magazine,  and  the  college  correspondent  of  the  Springfield 
Republican,  to  which  I  sent  not  only  the  daily  college  news,  but 
also  occasional  contributions  in  verse  and  prose,  and  through 
which  I  formed  two  lifelong  friendships, — with  Dr.  J.  G.  Hoi- 


lands,  later  the  founder  and  first  editor  of  Scribner's  Monthly — 
now  the  Century  Magazine,  and  with  Samuel  Bowles,  one  of  the 
great  American  editors.  To  the  kindness  of  both  these  men, — to 
the  encouragement  and  help  they  gave  me, — I  owe  more  than  I 
can  ever  repay. 

When  I  found  my  way  into  the  ministry,  in  my  first  permanent 
pastorate  in  a  suburb  of  New  York,  the  editor  of  a  newspaper 
offered  me  a  column,  which  I  filled  weekly,  thus  keeping  my  con- 
nection with  the  types.  In  my  next  parish  at  North  Adams, 
Massachusetts,  I  was  again  within  the  diocese  of  the  Springfield 
Republican;  and  my  first  book  was  made  up  of  a  series  of  articles 
contributed  to  its  columns.  From  North  Adams  I  was  called  to 
an  editorial  chair  in  the  New  York  Independent,  which  I  occupied 
for  four  years,  putting  the  strength  of  my  life  into  work  in  which 
my  personality  was  submerged. 

From  New  York  I  returned  to  the  pastorate  at  Springfield, 
Mass.;  but  here  again  the  open  door  of  the  sanctum  invited  me, 
and  for  three  years  I  had  a  magazine  of  my  own,  which  I  edited 
in  connection  with  my  parish  work,  doing  all  the  editorial  writ- 
ing— ten  pages  of  minion,  every  month;  conducting  all  the  cor- 
respondence, reading  all  the  proof,  and  making  up  the  pages  in 
the  composing  room.  That  was  really  worth  while.  I  never  had 
a  better  time. 

When  my  connection  with  that  periodical  closed  T  found  myself 
in  very  close  relations  with  the  magazine  which  is  now  the  Cen- 
tury; to  the  editorial  departments  of  which,  under  the  reign  of 
Dr.  Hollands,  and  afterward,  under  Mr.  Gilder,  I  was  for  many 
years  a  constant  contributor. 

I  have  gone  into  this  biography  thus  more  fully  than  might 
seem  necessary,  for  two  reasons:  first,  I  want  you  to  see  that  I 
have  had  some  little  experience  in  dealing  with  the  practical 
problems  which  confront  the  journalist.  Secondly,  and  more  ser- 
iously, I  want  to  bear  this  testimony; — that  in  making  these  fre- 
quent changes  from  the  one  kind  of  work  to  the  other,  I  have 
never  had  any  sense  of  essentially  changing  my  vocation.  I 
gave  my  life  in  my  youth  to  what  is  generally  called  the  ministry, 
and  I  have  stuck  to  my  calling — ministry  is  service;  it  is  the 


whole  meaning  of  the  word;  a  minister  is  a  servant;  the  minister 
f  the  church  is  the  servant  of  the  community;  the  servant  of 
human  need.  When  I  resigned  the  pastorate  of  the  First  Con- 
gregational Church  in  North  Adams  in  March,  1871,  and  ac- 
cepted an  editorial  position  on  the  staff  of  the  Independent  I  did 
not  feel  that  I  had  forsaken  a  sacred  calling  for  a  secular  one; 
the  new  work  was  just  as  truly  the  work  of  the  ministry  as  the 
old  had  been.  I  could  sing  the  old  hymn  just  as  fervently  as  ever; 

To  serve  the  present  age 
My  calling  to  fulfill 
0  may  it  all  my  powers  engage 
To  do  my  Master's  will. 

I  preached  nearly  every  Sunday  somewhere;  but  my  Sunday's 
work  was  not  any  more  sacred  than  the  week  day  work  at  the 
editor's  desk  in  the  Park  Place  office.  And  this  was  not  because 
I  was  always  writing  upon  technically  religious  themes,  for  1 
was  writing  about  a  good  many  suojects,  but  because  I  had 
learned  the  first  and  rudimentary  of  the  Christian  common- 
places, that  it  is  every  man's  big  business  in  the  world  to  do  what 
he  can  to  make  a  better  world  of  this,  and  that  whatever  he  does 
with  that  honest  purpose  is  sacred  work. 

Eating  and  drinking  would  not  appear  to  be  very  religious  oc- 
cupations; feeding  the  animal  is  not  commonly  reckoned  among 
things  divine ;  but  St.  Paul  tells  us  that  whether  we  eat  or  drink 
or  whatever  we  do  we  are  to  do  all  to  the  glory  of  God.  It  is  cer- 
tainly as  easy  to  believe  that  gathering  news  and  writing  editor- 
ials is  a  sacred  calling. 

I  have  to  go  back  about  once  a  day  and  touch  the  first  base  in 
my  game — to  keep  myself  oriented, — and  that  is  simply  this  pri- 
mary obligation;  "Seek  first  the  Kingdom  of  God."  That  is  the 
rule  which  measures  every  act  and  every  motive.  To  recognize 
that  there  is  a  Kingdom  of  God  in  this  world,  and  that  the  high 
calling  of  every  man  is  to  discern  it  and  keep  in  touch  with  it 
and  do  what  he  can  to  promote  it — this  is  the  foundation  of  all 
wisdom. 

A  good  many  people  stumble  over  that  world  kingdom.    They 


get  a  notion  that  to  admit  the  existence  of  a  kingdom,  of  any 
kind  of  a  kingdom,  is  to  repudiate  the  first  principles  of  democ- 
racy. We  want  no  kingdom  in  this  free  country,  they  say.  Well, 
we  have  a  mineral  kingdom,  and  a  vegetable  kingdom,  and  an  ani- 
mal kingdom;  and  they  haven't  deprived  us  of  any  of  our  liber- 
ties. A  kingdom  may  be  only  an  orderly  arrangement  of  things 
that  are  alike,  and  there  is  nothing  very  dangerous  about  that. 
The  Kingdom  of  God  is  the  Kingdom  of  love,  of  good  will;  its 
law  is  the  perfect  law  of  liberty;  nobody  is  or  can  be  free  any- 
where outside  of  it,  and  nobody  can  possibly  get  into  any  con- 
scious relation  with  it  except  by  his  own  choice.  So  far  as  it  is 
revealed  in  human  activities  it  is  made  up  of  those  men  and  wo- 
men who  freely  work  together  to  make  a  better  world  of  this. 
The  philosopher  of  recent  years  who  has  written  about  it  most 
luminously  is  Dr.  Elisha  Mulford,  and  he  calls  it  "The  Republic 
of  God."  That  phrase  conveys  most  perfectly  the  meaning  of 
Jesus:  "Seek  first  the  Republic  of  God  and  its  righteousness,"  is 
the  deepest  significance  of  his  saying. 

Now  the  motive  power  of  the  Republic  of  God,  like  that  of 
every  other  republic,  is  public  opinion.  It  is  when  the  men  and 
women  of  the  community  have  right  thoughts  about  one  another 
and  right  feelings  and  purposes  toward  one  another,  and  the 
right  attitude  toward  the  unseen  Power  whose  Fatherhood 
makes  us  one  and  to  whom  all  our  loyalties  are  due — it  is  then 
that  the  Republic  of  God  flourishes  in  the  earth.  And  there  is  .10 
way  of  making  it  flourish  and  prosper  but  this.  Its  strength  and 
dominion  are  found  in  the  thoughts  and  feelings  and  purposes  of 
men.  To  generate  and  diffuse  a  sound,  sweet,  vigorous,  generous 
wholesome  public  opinion  is  therefore  the  way  to  promote  and 
advance  the  reign  of  the  Republic  of  God  in  the  earth.  It  is  the 
best  and  biggest  business  in  which  any  human  being  can  engage. 
It  is  your  business  and  mine — yours  as  much  as  mine,  mine  no 
less  than  yours. 

Of  course  it  is  every  man's  business,  in  a  democracy,  to  con- 
tribute to  the  creation  and  maintenance  of  a  sound  public 
opinion.  It  is  one  of  the  primary  duties  of  every  citizen  to  be  in- 
telligent, with  respect  to  common  concerns,  and  to  speak  his 


mind  about  them.  If  every  man  spoke  his  mind,  frankly  ana 
fearlessly,  not  only  when  he  agrees  with  the  crowd  but  more  es- 
pecially when  he  disagrees,  we  should  see  a  great  improvement 
in  public  morals  and  in  civil  affairs.  Too  many  of  us  hold  our 
tongues,  from  policy  or  from  timidity,  when  we  ought  to  speak. 
Such  silence  is  often  little  short  of  traitorous.  The  weakness  and 
perverseness  of  public  opinion  is  not  the  fault  of  any  particular 
class  of  citizens;  we  are  all  to  blame  for  it. 

But  on  some  of  us  the  responsibility  of  keeping  this  motive 
power  strong  and  efficient  does  rest  more  heavily  than  on  others, 
and  it  is  perhaps  true  that  on  your  calling  and  mine, — yours 
rather  more  than  mine — this  great  obligation  rests.  Nobody  has 
any  business  in  a  commonwealth  who  isn't  a  producer  of  some- 
thing that  the  community  needs :  and  your  product  and  mine  is 
good,  healthy  public  opinion.  The  community  does  need  this:  it 
is  one  of  its  deepest  needs,  and  we  have  undertaken  to  supply  this 
need.  How  have  we  succeeded?  By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know 
them.  What  can  we  say,  in  a  general  way,  about  the  state  of 
public  opinion  in  the  American  Commonwealth? 

That  it  contains  some  strong  and  wholesome  elements  may  be 
taken  for  granted.  On  the  whole  I  think  that  it  has  solved  most 
of  our  great  problems  wisely.  When  discussion  is  free  and  ex- 
tended and  thorough;  when  any  question  is  kept  before  the  peo- 
ple long  enough  to  be  fully  debated,  the  people  are  apt  to  come  to 
just  conclusions  upon  it.  But  there  are  phases  of  the  common 
mind  that  may  well  cause  us  solicitude.  It  is  not  always  sane; 
it  is  fickle  and  fluctuating;  it  is  liable  to  sudden  gusts  of  brutal 
passion  and  cruelty.  We  cannot  forget  how  one  day  it  thronged 
about  the  Prince  of  Life  with  Hosannas,  and  five  days  later  was 
shouting  "Crucify  Him."  We  have  seen  good  men  more  than 
once  deserted  by  the  applauding  multitude  and  covered  with  con- 
tempt for  simple  fidelity  to  their  convictions.  And  you  remem- 
ber Browning's  Patriot  entering  the  town  in  triumph,  with 
"roses,  roses,  all  the  way"  and  church-spires  flaring  with  flags, — 
and  a  year  later  riding  to  the  gibbet  through  a  hail  of  stones. 
And  those  of  us  whose  faith  in  democracy  is  firmest  are  never 
without  twinges  of  misgiving.  How  utterly  reasonless  the  crowd 


can  be — very  often !  It  might  be  so  much  wiser  and  saner:  it  will 
be  some  day ;  surely  it  would  be  now  if  all  of  us  were  faithful  to 
the  light  we  have;  but  just  as  it  is,  public  opinion  is  an  umpire 
from  whose  judgments  we  have  much  to  dread;  a  ruler  whose 
decrees  often  leave  us  mourning.  Let  us  try  to  appraise,  soberly 
but  not  too  somberly,  the  defects  which  we  cannot  ignore  in  the 
common  mind  of  our  countrymen. 

First,  to  name  one  of  our  lightest  faults,  shall  we  not  confess 
that  the  popular  thought  and  speech  is  marred  with  the  vice  of 
extravagance,  of  exaggeration?  Is  not  the  tendency  almost  uni- 
versal of  overstating  facts?  How  many  towns  are  there  in  which 
the  truth  about  the  population  is  ever  told?  How  many  min- 
isters are  there  who  ever  tell  the  truth  about  the  capacity  of  their 
churches  or  the  size  of  their  congregations?  How  many  public 
meetings,  concert  audiences,  political  assemblies  ever  have  the 
truth  told  about  them? 

All  this  is,  of  course,  in  part,  the  efflorescence  of  hopefulness, 
and  enthusiasm,  and  we  cannot  judge  it  too  severely;  but  it  is 
prone  to  grow  into  an  untruthfulness  which  vitiates  popular 
judgments  and  weakens  the  bond  of  veracity  on  which  the  social 
order  depends. 

Now  I  do  not  think  it  can  be  denied  that  the  newspapers  are 
doing  a  great  deal  to  cultivate  this  vicious  habit  of  exaggeration 
in  speech.  They  are  not  the  only  propagators  of  this  vice;  the 
churches  and  the  ministers,  as  I  have  said,  are  a  good  second; 
and  when  the  churches  and  the  newspapers  combine  together  to 
give  the  statistics  of  the  current  sensational  evangelism,  you  get 
results  that  make  Munchausen  hide  his  diminished  head. 

It  is  clearly  not  in  the  interest  of  sound  and  sane  public  opinion 
that  these  habits  of  exaggeration  in  speech  are  cultivated.  We 
must  learn,  if  we  would  prosper  as  a  self-governing  common- 
wealth, to  see  things  as  they  are,  and  tell  the  truth  about  them. 
We  must  stop  bragging,  and  vaporing,  and  train  ourselves  to 
form  judicial  opinions  and  utter  them  in  restrained  and  temper- 
ate speech.  And  I  don't  see  how  we  are  ever  going  to  do  it,  un- 
less a  different  code  is  adopted  from  that  which  generally  pre- 
vails in  the  reporters'  room. 


A  cognate  vice  is  the  habit  of  fierce  and  sanguinary  terms  to 
describe  actions  which  are  utterly  devoid  of  sensational  charac- 
ter. A  discussion  which  is  perfectly  amicable  may  be  character- 
ized in  the  headlines  as  a  hot  fight;  and  people  are  represented  as 
denouncing  one  another  when  they  have  merely  ventured  to  ex- 
press, in  courteous  words,  a  difference  of  opinion.  I  remember 
an  instance  which  illustrates  my  point.  At  the  National  Congre- 
gational Council,  held  in  Kansas  City  last  October,  a  new  creed 
was  proposed,  and  the  discussion  of  it  occupied  two  or  three 
short-special  sessions.  The  report  telegraphed  to  all  pails  of  the 
country  gave  the  impression  that  there  was  a  fierce  and  bitter 
controversy.  I  do  not  remember  the  phrases  but  this  was  their 
purpose.  The  fact  was  that  the  whole  debate  was  of  the  most 
friendly  character.  There  were  differences  of  opinion  as  to 
words  and  phrases,  but  none  that  were  not  easily  adjusted.  How 
violent  this  combat  must  have  been  is  revealed  by  the  fact  that 
when  the  Council  came  to  vote  there  were  about  six  hundred  af- 
firmative votes  and  one  negative  vote. 

I  am  sure  that  the  high  color  which  is  often  employed  in  repor- 
torial  phrases  must  often  convey  to  the  public  quite  erroneous 
impressions  with  respect  to  the  temper  manifested  in  human  in- 
tercourse; that  it  greatly  exaggerates  the  antagonisms  of  men. 
If  it  can  be  made  to  appear  that  a  fight  is  going  on,  the  story  will 
have  much  more  news  value.  I  think  that  if  I  were  a  managing 
editor,  I  should  make  up  a  long  list  of  those  terms  of  carnage 
which  reporters  use  so  freely, — flay,  score,  rap,  roast,  excoriate, 
lambast,  and  such  like,  and  forbid  their  use  for  any  purpose 
whatever. 

Secondly,  public  opinion  is  greatly  vitiated  by  the  emotional 
mutations  in  which  it  ceases  to  be  opinion  and  becomes  mere  sen- 
timent, unorganized,  highly  volatile  and  inflammable,  keeping  no 
steady  course  but,  like  the  wind,  blowing  where  it  listeth,  posses- 
sing tremendous  force,  but  having  no  assignable  direction.  Pub- 
lic opinion  should  mean  the  concurrent  judgment  of  reasoning 
beings;  but  that  definition  does  not  fit  the  action  of  the  crowd  or 
the  mob.  We  often  find  people  acting  together  with  great  vio- 


lence  when  it  is  evident  that  very  few  of  them  have  any  definite 
reason  for  their  action.  Most  of  them  are  saying  it  or  doing  it, 
because  all  the  rest  are  saying  or  doing  it.  "The  crowd  self" 
says  Professor  Ross,  "is  irrational.  It  cannot  dissect,  weigh  and 
compare,  cannot  apply  remembered  teachings.  Under  the  sway 
of  vivid  impressions  through  eye  or  ear  the  man  in  the  crowd 
cannot  relate  his  present  problem  to  his  previous  experiences. 
The  crowd  is  emotional,  and  some  of  its  emotion  may  be  moral. 
On  the  whole,  however,  the  virtues  grow  on  an  intellectual  stalk. 
RIGHT  conduct  is  THOUGHT  OUT  conduct.  Conscience  is  a 
way  of  thinking  things.  Now  thronging  paralyzes  thought,  and 
while  the  crowd  may  be  sentimental  and  heroic  it  will  lack  the 
virtues  born  of  self-control,  veracity,  prudence,  thrift,  persever- 
ance, respect  for  another's  rights,  obedience  to  law." 

Now  it  is  pretty  clear  that  the  crowd-self  is  getting  to  be  a 
portentous  figure  in  our  democratic  civilization.  And  while  the 
multitude  was  perhaps  quite  as  suggestive  in  former  times,  as  in 
modern  times,  we  have  ways  of  developing  mob  mind  without  the 
propinquity  which,  in  older  days  was  the  conditional  "mental 
touch,"  says  Professor  Ross.  No  longer  bound  up  with  physical 
proximity,  with  the  telegraph  to  collect  and  transmit  the  expres- 
sions and  signs  of  the  mood,  and  the  fast  mail  to  hurry  to  the 
eager  clutch  of  waiting  thousands  the  still  damp  sheets  of  the 
morning  daily  newspaper,  the  people  are  brought,  as  it  were,  into 
one  another's  presence.  Through  its  organs  the  excited  public 
is  able  to  assail  the  individual  with  a  mass  of  suggestion  almost 
as  vivid  as  if  he  actually  stood  in  the  midst  of  an  immense  crowd. 

"Formerly,  within  a  day,  a  shock  might  throw  into  a  fever  all 
within  a  hundred  miles.  The  next  day  it  might  agitate  the  zone 
beyond,  but  meanwhile  the  first  body  of  people  would  have  cooled 
down  and  become  ready  to  listen  to  reason.  And  so  while  a  wave 
of  excitement  passed  slowly  over  the  country,  the  entire  folk 
was  at  no  moment  in  a  state  of  agitation.  Now,  however,  our 
space  annihilating  devices  make  a  shock  well-nigh  simultaneous. 
A  vast  people  shares  the  same  rage,  alarm,  enthusiasm  or  horror. 
Then,  as  each  part  of  the  mass  becomes  acquainted  with  the  sen- 
timent of  all  the  rest,  the  feeling  is  generalized  and  intensified. 


In  the  end  the  public  swallows  up  the  individuality  of  the  ordi- 
nary person  in  much  the  same  way  that  the  crowd  swallows  up 
the  individuality  of  its  members."  Social  Psychology,  p.  63. 

Now  this  is  the  sort  of  thing  with  which  our  American  democ- 
racy has  to  reckon.  This  is  the  force  that  carries  elections,  that 
sweeps  administrations  from  power,  that  lift  some  to  fame  and 
hurls  some  to  oblivion,  that  cripples  industries,  that  breaks 
banks,  that  makes  wars.  Sometimes  we  get  good  out  of  it  as 
we  do  out  of  hurricanes  and  earthquakes,  but  it  is  a  dangerous 
kind  of  energy;  we  are  never  safe  while  such  forces  may  at  any 
time  be  let  loose.  In  government  by  public  opinion  I  do  believe ; 
it  is  the  strongest,  sanest,  safest  kind  of  government  there  is; 
but  in  government  by  public  rage  or  public  craze  I  do  not  believe; 
it  is  the  worst  of  tyrannies. 

What  relation  has  the  newspaper  to  this  social  inflammability? 
That  is  a  question  to  which  I  will  not  attempt  to  give  a  compre- 
hensive answer.  My  purpose  is  served  by  asking  the  question. 
You  can  answer  it  far  more  accurately  than  I  can.  But  we  shall 
all  admit  that  the  existence  in  society  of  such  a  depersonalized 
and  demoralized  agency,  is  a  source  of  great  peril ;  and  that  one 
of  the  great  duties  of  all  public  teachers  and  leaders  is  to  discour- 
age all  those  crazes  and  fads  and  rages  in  which  people  exchange 
reason  for  passion  and  judgment  for  imitation.  Whatever  tends 
to  develop  the  mob  mind  tends  to  make  government  by  public 
opinion  impossible.  Whatever  tends  to  keep  people  reasonable, 
and  thoughtful,  and  self -controlled,  and  fair-minded  is  cultivat- 
ing in  the  public  mind  those  qualities  and  habits  on  which  we 
must  rely  to  bring  in  the  fullness  of  the  Kingdom  of  God. 

Now  there  are  newspapers  which  are  doing  this  kind  of  work, 
and  nothing  better  is  done  in  the  world  today;  while  there  are 
others  who  are  doing  more  than  any  other  agency  now  at  work 
to  develop  the  mob  mind;  and  nothing  more  mischievous  has 
ever  been  done  in  any  generation.  If  you  are  looking  for  tainted 
journalism  you  will  find  a  bad  sample  of  it  right  here. 

Thirdly,  the  public  opinion  of  this  generation  is  defective  in 
the  estimate  which  its  puts  on  material  gains,  as  contrasted  with 
spiritual  realities;  in  the  preference  which  it  is  inclined  to  give 


to  possessions  above  character.  The  central  delusion  of  mortal 
men — that  which  devitalizes  manhood  and  decomposes  society  is 
the  habit  of  exalting  the  means  of  living  above  life  itself.  Ask 
how  much  any  man  is  worth  and  everybody  begins  to  try  to  tell 
you  how  much  money  he  has.  Nobody  ever  thinks  of  answering 
it  in  any  other  way.  But  it  doesn't  answer  the  question  at  all. 
What  the  man  is  worth  to  his  family,  to  the  community  in  which 
he  lives,  to  the  God  who  gave  him  life,  is  what  you  really  want  to 
know. 

Now  this  habit  of  putting  the  belongings  or  appendages  of  the 
man  above  the  man  himself  is  what  mainly  vitiates  all  public 
opinion  and  makes  it  a  perverse  and  defective  force  in  the  direc- 
tion of  human  affairs— no  community  whose  mind  is  muddled  on 
this  matter  will  ever  build  up  stable  institutions  and  find  the  path 
of  peaceful  and  healthy  progress.  It  is  the  exaggerated  view  of 
the  importance  of  material  gain,  which  is  the  blinding  curse  of 
our  civilization — the  one  deadly  influence  which  must  somehow 
be  subordinated  before  we  can  ever  hope  to  have  a  peace- 
ful and  harmonious  social  order.  It  was  the  one  tendency  against 
which  Jesus  most  positively  arrayed  himself — the  one  social  evil 
about  which  He  spoke  the  strongest  words.  "Take  heed  and  be- 
ware of  covetousness,"  He  said,  "for  a  man's  life  consisteth  not 
in  the  abundance  of  the  things  which  he  possesseth."  Some  of 
His  sayings  about  the  impossibility  of  rich  men  entering  the 
kingdom  of  God  sound  rather  startling  in  these  days.  Doubtless 
the  Orientalism  of  these  sayings  must  be  reckoned  with,  but  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  He  meant  to  put  the  strongest  emphasis 
upon  the  truth  that  the  hunger  for  riches  is  destructive  of  the 
individual  character  and  disruptive  of  the  social  bond.  And  the 
one  thing  that  our  public  opinion  most  needs  today  is  to  be  purged 
from  this  lust  for  gain.  Moral  teachers  of  every  rank  have  no 
more  urgent  task  upon  their  hands  than  that  of  convincing  men 
that  he  who  sacrifices  truth  and  honor  and  integrity  and  mercy 
and  kindness  in  the  accumulation  of  wealth  makes  a  deadly  mis- 
take; that  to  gain  the  whole  world  and  lose  yourself  is  a  bad 
bargain. 

How  much  are  the  newspapers  helping  to  straighten  out  the 


minds  of  men,  upon  this  vital  issue?  I  don't  think  that  the 
preaching  of  the  newspapers  on  this  subject  is  the  main  thing, 
though  I  do  not  despise  preaching!  I  am  sure  that  by  bearing 
constant  testimony  to  the  fact  that  character  and  manhood  are 
the  central  values  of  human  existence;  that  money  and  station 
and  popularity  are  well  lost  in  keeping  truth  and  integrity  and 
honor — may  render  most  effective  service  in  keeping  public 
opinion  sound  on  this  central  issue. 

But  practice  is  more  than  preaching — in  the  newspaper  as  in 
the  church — a  newspaper  is  a  business  enterprise,  and  if  its 
management  makes  plain  the  fact  that  the  dollar  is  the  para 
mount  consideration;  that  it  is  ready,  in  the  conduct  of  its  busi- 
ness, in  the  shaping  of  its  policy,  to  sacrifice  decency  and  honor, 
and  truth  and  public  welfare  to  revenue,  not  only  will  its  preach- 
ing be  vain  but  its  influence  will  be  pernicious  and  destructive. 

The  newspaper  stands  before  the  community  in  the  role  of  a 
public  teacher.  And  the  first  qualification  of  a  public  teacher  is 
that  he  shall  be  sincere,  and  disinterested.  When  it  becomes  evi- 
dent that  a  journalist  or  an  evangelist  is  out  after  the  shekels, 
his  power  to  aid  in  eradicating  the  root  of  all  evil  will  be  greatly 
lessened.  It  will  be  evident  to  most  that  he  himself  is  a  part  of 
the  thing  that  needs  to  be  reformed. 

The  fourth  and  last  of  the  particulars  which  I  shall  mention  in 
which  there  is  shown  us  the  need  of  a  better  public  opinion,  is 
the  tendency  to  fasten  the  gaze  on  the  evil  that  men  do — to  take 
a  pessimistic  view  of  human  character  and  conduct.  It  is  des- 
cribed by  contrast  in  Saint  Paul's  golden  words  about  the  love 
which  is  the  fulfilling  of  all  law, — "which  taketh  not  account  of 
evil;  rejoice th  not  in  unrighteousness,  but  rejoice th  with  the 
truth;  covereth  all  things,  believe  th  all  things,  hopeth  all  things, 
endureth  all  things."  It  is  the  opposite  of  what  love  does  that  our 
ordinary  human  selfishness  is  much  inclined  to  do ;  and  our  pub- 
lic opinion  is,  I  fear,  pretty  badly  tainted  with  suspicion  and  un- 
charitableness  and  accusing  judgment.  There  is  evil,  of  course, 
that  needs  to  be  censured;  the  only  question  is  a  question  of  pro- 
portion,— whether  we  do  not  think  and  talk  too  much  about  the 
evil  that  men  do  and  too  little  of  the  good  at  which  they  are  aim- 


ing.  I  shall  not  stop  very  long  to  prove  that  the  pessimistic  habit 
of  judgment  is  quite  too  strong  among  us;  that  it  greatly  vitiates 
and  poisons  public  opinion;  gendering  suspicion  and  hatred  and 
fear  where  confidence  and  affection  and  hope  ought  to  prevail; 
making  men  think  ill  of  one  another  when  they  ought  to  be 
thinking  well  of  one  another;  leading  us  to  put  the  worse  instead 
of  the  better  construction  on  the  conduct  of  our  neighbors,  and 
thus  weakening  the  bond  of  good  will  which  is  the  very  founda- 
tion of  social  order. 

I  think  that  this  habit  of  "taking  account  of  evil," — of  looking 
for  it, — of  magnifying  it,  of  gloating  over  it,  is  the  most  destruc- 
tive influence  at  work  in  society.  I  do  not  believe  that  it  will 
be  possible  to  have  social  peace  and  welfare  until  the  habit  of 
men's  minds  is  changed  in  this  respect. 

We  are  quite  in  the  habit  of  saying  that  confidence  is  the  foun- 
dation of  commerce ;  I  wonder  how  fully  we  are  convinced  of  the 
truth  that  confidence  is  the  foundation  of  the  whole  social  order; 
that  we  cannot  live  together  unless  we  think  well  of  each  other. 
How  is  it,  then,  that  we  permit  ourselves  to  think  so  much  evil 
of  one  another?  "It  is  human  nature,"  do  you  say?  No.  I  do 
not  think  that  it  is.  We  were  certainly  not  made  to  live  upon  that 
basis.  I  think  it  is  pretty  largely  the  fruit  of  a  bad  theology — a 
theology  which  greatly  overstated  the  fact  of  human  sinfulness. 
The  fact  of  sin  is  one  that  cannot  be  denied  nor  ignored;  the 
theology  which  tries  to  get  along  without  it  will  have  no  grip  on 
the  human  conscience ;  but  it  can  easily  be  overstated.  The  doc- 
trine of  total  depravity,  as  it  has  been  generally  taught,  is  a  mon- 
strous slander  upon  human  nature.  To  say  that  every  man  until 
he  is  converted,  is  "utterly  indisposed,  disabled,  and  made  oppo- 
site to  all  good,  and  wholly  inclined  to  all  evil  and  that  con- 
tinually" is  simply  a  deduction  from  a  theological  theory,  and  not 
an  induction  from  the  facts  of  human  nature.  Not  one  of  us 
ever  knew  a  human  being  of  whom  any  such  thing  was  true.  But 
the  exigencies  of  dogmatic  logic  forced  us  to  say  it  about  all  our 
fellow  men,  and  we  have  been  saying  it  for  a  good  many  cen- 
turies until  we  have  come  to  believe  that  it  is  true.  No;  that  is 
not  quite  fair;  we  haven't  really  believed  it,  many  of  us;  there 


has  been  too  much  of  kindness  and  mutual  trust,  and  good  neigh- 
borhood in  the  world  to  justify  that  statement;  but  we  have  fal- 
Jen  into  the  habit  of  assuming  it,  for  purposes  of  criticism,  and 
permitting  ourselves  to  use  it  in  the  judgment  of  our  fellow  be- 
ings. So  that  it  is  quite  too  much  the  habit  of  most  of  us,  to  keep 
our  eyes  fixed  on  the  seamy  side  of  life  and  character;  to  assume 
the  selfish  motive,  to  watch  for  the  evil  deed.  And  naturally,  and 
inevitably,  thinking  evil  of  one  another  developes  the  evil  in  all 
of  us;  under  such  a  law  of  association,  the  tendency  is  to  wax 
worse  and  worse. 

Of  course  there  have  been  many  benign  forces  at  work  to  coun- 
teract this  malign  tendency;  in  the  family,  and  in  the  church,  in 
spite  of  its  dogma,  and  in  many  other  institutions,  and  organi- 
zations of  good  will,  human  beings  have  been  cultivating  the 
social  attitude,  and  learning  to  look  for  the  good  in  one  another; 
but  it  still  remains  true  that  this  habit  of  thinking  evil  of  one 
another  is  the  one  malignant  influence  which  tends  to  disinteg- 
rate society,  and  prevent  the  coming  of  the  Kingdom  of  God. 
And  the  first  social  task  of  every  human  being  is  to  rid  his  o  wn 
mind  of  this  perverse  and  pestilent  habit;  to  learn  to  look  for  the 
good  in  his  fellow  men,  rather  than  the  bad;  to  believe  in  them, 
instead  of  suspecting  them;  to  stop  taking  account  of  evil;  to  re- 
joice not  in  unrighteousness,  but  to  rejoice  with  the  truth.  If  we 
could  only  cultivate  this  habit  of  mind,  how  soon  all  our  social 
strife  would  cease;  how  soon  would  come  those  great  coopera- 
tions which  are  to  fill  the  land  one  of  these  days  with  the  abund- 
ance of  peace. 

What  now  is  the  newspaper  press  doing  to  bring  to  earth  this 
reign  of  good  will?  I  know  of  some  that  are  doing  much.  The 
newspapers  in  my  own  city,  I  am  glad  to  confess,  are  actuated 
by  a  good  spirit;  they  are  disposed  to  discern  the  good  and  to  re- 
joice in  it;  they  cultivate  gracious  speech  and  kindly  judgment 
of  their  fellow  men.  I  find  many  others,  as  I  go  about  the  coun- 
try, which  seem  to  manifest  the  same  spirit. 

And  yet  I  fear,  that  it  is  true  that  in  collecting  and  presenting 
the  news  of  the  day,  the  habit,  which  as  I  have  shown,  so  largely 
prevails,  of  fixing  the  attention  upon  the  evil  of  society:  of  keep- 


ing  the  seamy  side  of  life  uppermost,  of  exploiting  crime  and  vice 
and  scandal,  furnishes  to  quite  too  large  an  extent  the  common 
notion  of  the  function  of  journalism. 

We  are  often  told  that  publicity  is  a  cure  for  social  evils,  and 
to  a  certain  extent  this  is  true ;  but  publicity  can  be  made,  and, 
I  think  often  is  made,  a  most  effective  means  of  propagating  vice 
and  crime. 

Of  course  there  are  vast  differences  among  newspapers  in  their 
ways  of  presenting  the  dark  side  of  life;  it  may  be  presented  in 
a  way  that  is  instructive  and  monitory,  or  it  may  be  presented  in 
a  way  that  is  suggestive  and  demoralizing.  One  of  the  great  mis- 
takes in  dealing  with  it  is  in  making  too  much  of  it;  giving  it  a 
place  in  the  news  of  the  day  which  is  wholly  out  of  proportion  t& 
its  real  importance.  I  think  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  news- 
paper which  avoids  salacious  and  disgusting  details,  may  still,  in 
the  disproportionate  emphasis  which  it  gives  to  the  facts  of  vice 
and  crime,  encourage  its  readers  to  think  worse  of  their  feflow 
men  than  they  ought  to  think,  and  may  thus  strengthen  that 
unsocial  tendency  of  which  we  are  speaking. 

Is  it  not  a  deplorable  fact  that  anything  which  tends  to  dis- 
credit one  of  your  fellow  men  should  be  regarded  as  good  stuff, 
—while  that  which  tends  to  remove  such  discredit,  even  when  it 
is  known  to  be  unjust,  is  much  less  likely  to  find  space  in  the  news 
column?  Let  me  tell  a  little  story,  in  which  this  rather  disturb- 
ing fact  was  brought  very  close  home  to  me. 

Not  quite  three  years  ago  my  church  acceded  to  my  request 
and  called  a  man  to  be  my  colleague  in  the  ministry  with  the  un- 
derstanding that  he  was  to  be  my  successor,  and  that  the  leader- 
ship would  shortly  pass  to  him.  To  prepare  the  church  for  his 
coming  I  printed  and  sent  to  every  member  of  the  church  a  pas- 
toral letter,  in  which  I  explained  that  this  would  be  the  last  time 
that  I  should  thus  address  them  as  their  sole  pastor;  and  speak- 
ing a  few  affectionate  words  of  counsel  and  admonition.  In  our 
church,  as  in  most  churches,  there  are  a  few  members  who,  for 
no  disaffection  toward  the  church  or  the  minister,  have  dropped 
out  of  the  church's  life,  and  need  to  be  led  back  to  their  allegi- 
ance. To  these  I  addressed  a  few  words  expressing  my  sorrow  at 


their  absence,  and  my  hope  that  they  would  come  back  and,  un- 
der the  new  leader,  take  up  their  work.  The  letter  made  it  plain 
that  the  bond  of  loyalty  to  the  old  pastor  was  as  tender  and 
strong  as  it  had  ever  been.  It  was  not  intended  for  the  public; 
it  was  a  confidential  letter  to  my  people. 

A  news-gatherer  got  hold  of  it;  some  busy  young  fellow  prob- 
ably, who  was  in  a  hurry  to  get  off  his  dispatches;  he  did  not 
read  it  through,  but  he  managed  somehow  to  extract  from  it  the 
news  that  I  had  resigned  my  church  in  discouragement;  that  my 
people  had  deserted  me;  that  I  had  been  preaching  to  empty 
pews ;  that  I  could  endure  the  humiliation  no  longer,  and  had 
thrown  the  burden  down  and  retired  from  the  ministry. 

The  fact  was  that  my  congregation  for  the  last  few  months  had 
been  larger  than  ever  before;  that  the  church  was  in  a  most 
prosperous  condition;  that  the  affection  of  my  people  had  never 
been  so  manifest  or  their  support  so  generous. 

This  report  went,  by  the  Associated  Press  to  every  part  of  the 
United  States;  all  the  papers  took  it,  I  think;  it  was  read  the  next 
day  by  many  millions  of  readers. 

I  tried  at  once  to  get  a  correction  of  it  started;  a  short  state- 
ment of  the  facts  was  prepared,  and  was  sent  out,  I  think,  by  the 
Associated  Press  agent  at  Columbus;  how  far  it  got  I  do  not 
know.  It  may  have  been  suppressed,  as  of  no  importance,  by  the 
main  office  at  Chicago ;  but  if  it  was  put  on  the  wires,  then  the 
telegraph  editors  of  the  thousand  journals  who  readily  took  the 
first  report  of  course  blue-penciled  this;  that  was  good  stuff; 
this  was  not.  I  doubt  if  a  dozen  papers  in  the  United  States 
printed  it. 

The  editors  of  the  daily  papers,  many  of  them,  treated  me  very 
kindly,  saying  a  good  many  quite  too  flattering  things  about  the 
work  that  I  had  done, — and  expressing  a  generous  sympathy,  for 
which  I  was  very  grateful,  but  of  which,  just  then,  I  did  not 
greatly  feel  the  need.  When  such  a  paper  came  to  me  I  wrote 
at  once  to  the  editor  and  of  course  he  printed  my  letter,  which 
helped  to  make  the  matter  right  with  his  readers.  Many  of  my 
truly  orthodox  Christian  brothers  in  the  denominational  papers, 
improved  the  incident  by  pointing  out  that  such  an  end  as  I  had 


come  to  was  the  proper  termination  of  the  life  of  one  who  had 
sometimes  ventured  to  deviate  from  the  straight  and  narrow 
ways  of  tradition;  and  some  of  them  were  very  reluctant,  when 
the  error  was  exposed,  to  make  the  necessary  correction. 

In  fact  the  report  never  was  corrected;  not  one  in  ten  probably, 
of  those  who  had  read  the  original  telegram  have  ever  heard  it 
contradicted,  and  wherever  I  go,  between  the  two  oceans,  I  find 
people  who  assume  that  it  is  true,  and  by  some  commiserating 
word  or  look  manifest  their  sympathy  with  one  who  is  down  and 
out. 

It  was  a  great  injury  to  me — the  greatest  injury  I  have  ever 
suffered.  One  who  is  drawing  near  to  the  end  of  a  busy  life  does 
not  like  to  be  reported  to  the  world  as  confessing  that  his  life  has 
been  a  failure,  when  he  has  made  no  such  confession  and  has  no 
such  consciousness.  If  you  will  try  to  put  yourselves  in  my  place 
you  may  be  able  to  understand  that  the  predicament  is  not  a 
happy  one.  It  was  something  more  than  a  sentimental  grievance, 
it  was.  no  doubt,  a  considerable  financial  injury.  A  report  of 
that  nature  could  not  have  been  otherwise  than  detrimental  to 
one  who  depends  on  his  pen  and  his  voice  for  his  livelihood. 

But  there  was  absolutely  no  notice  of  unfriendliness  in  it.  The 
young  fellow  who  made  up  the  original  dispatch  was  careless, 
but  he  was  not  unfriendly;  the  men  who  printed  it  had  no  grudge 
against  me;  the  men  who  declined  to  print  the  correction  were 
not  my  enemies ;  but  when  I  put  myself  out  of  the  case  and  try 
to  consider  it  in  a  purely  objective  and  impersonal  way,  it  seems 
rather  appalling  that  such  a  wrong  as  that  can  be  done  to  a  man, 
and  that  he  should  be  absolutely  helpless  to  get  it  set  right.  It 
is  all  the  direct  result,  you  see,  of  the  prevailing  estimate  of 
news — that  whatever  reflects  discredit  upon  a  fellow  being  is 
news,  and  whatever  tends  to  remove  that  discredit  is  not  news. 
I  think  that  the  tendency  to  follow  that  estimate  is  pretty  strong 
in  journalism,  and  that  it  results  in  a  taint  upon  the  business 
which  calls  for  a  pungent  prophylactic. 

I  have  told  my  story  because  it  helps  to  raise  the  question 
whether  the  men  who  gather  the  news  should  not  be  trained  to 
see  that  a  statement  which  repairs  an  injury  is  quite  as  "good 


stuff"  as  the  statement  which  inflicts  the  injury.  The  question 
seems,  ethically,  somewhat  elementary,  but  I  believe  that  it  needs 
consideration. 

Summing  up  all  that  I  have  tried  to  say  under  this  last  division 
of  my  subject,  is  it  not  true  tnat  one  of  the  deepest  needs  of  our 
social  life  is  the  need  of  a  kindlier  judgment  of  our  neighbors; 
the  need  of  a  disposition  to  see  the  good  side  of  everybody;  the 
need  of  cultivating  faith  in  men,  and  the  habit  of  saying  the  best 
things  we  truly  can  about  everybody  we  know'?  Would  not  a 
public  opinion  suffused  with  such  generosity  and  good-will  give 
us  juster  laws,  a  more  stable  social  order,  a  more  prosperous  and 
peaceful  commonwealth?  And  has  not  the  newspaper  a  very 
large  responsibility  in  securing  such  conditions? 

Have  I  not  pointed  out  four  great  and  worthy  tasks  of  Ameri- 
can journalism,  in  the  performance  of  which  it  may  greatly  aid 
in  purifying  and  invigorating  public  opinion? 

FIRST,  to  teach  the  people  to  avoid  exaggeration  and  violent 
speech,  and  to  cultivate  moderate  and  rational  modes  of  expres- 
sion. 

SECOND,  to  resist  the  tendencies  which  dementalize  democ- 
racy, and  which  substitute  the  mob-mind  for  the  deliberative 
habit. 

THIRD,  to  hold  the  popular  judgment  firmly  to  the  truth  that 
character  and  manhood  and  not  money  and  popularity  are  the 
central  values  of  human  existence. 

FOURTH,  to  turn  the  thoughts  of  men  more  and  more  from 
the  negative  virtue  of  detecting  and  exposing  the  evil  to  the  pos- 
itive virtue  of  discerning  and  praising  the  good. 

These  are  the  elements  of  a  noble  vocation.  If  I  have  succeeded 
in  putting  into  intelligible  words  of  my  own  the  deepest  purposes 
of  many  of  you,  I  have  accomplished  what  I  set  out  to  do.  Let  me 
offer  you  the  right  hand  of  fellowship  as  builders  here  on  earth 
of  the  Republic  of  God. 
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